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late war, was banished, and Syracuse was engaged upon a process of constitutional reform upon democratic lines which is not usually immediately conducive to strong and consistent government.
The occasion came when Segesta, having gained nothing in her contest with Selinus by appealing to Athens, tried an appeal to Carthage. Carthage responded by sending a great force under Hannibal, grandson of that Hamilcar who had perished at Himera. Selinus was entirely unprepared, and after ten days' stubborn fighting through the streets of the town was forced to surrender. A Syra-cusan reinforcement started too late to be of any use, and there was a general massacre of the inhabitants of Selinus. Then Hannibal turned upon Himera. This time Syracuse had sent aid, but the troops were tricked into a hasty withdrawal by the report that Hannibal was moving upon Syracuse itself. Before they could return, the Carthaginian succeeded in storming Himera, which was completely wiped out, while all its inhabitants were slaughtered to gratify the Shade of Hamilcar.
There was no joint movement on the part of the Sicilians for defence against Carthage. Hannibal having done his work of revenge departed, but it was hardly to be supposed that this would prove the end of the matter. Hermocrates, who appears to have been even more a Sicilian patriot than a Syracusan, returned at this juncture, but was refused admittance by his own city. Nevertheless, on his own account, he organized a force, established it in what had once been the acropolis of the now ruined Selinus, and waged a private war upon the Carthaginian corner of Sicily.
Hermocrates fell in an attempt to reinstate himself at Syracuse; but his proceedings provided Carthage with an excuse for sending a fresh armament to Sicily, this time with the intention of effecting a general conquest. The first objective was Acragas (Agrigentum), which looks across the sea to Carthage. The Sicilian Greeks were at last awake to the danger, and sent reinforcements to the threatened city. The assembled troops were strong enough to maintain a prolonged defence, but not to force the Carthaginians to raise the siege. At last, however, the defenders were reduced to severe straits by the success of the Carthaginians in intercepting their supplies. The Italian mercenaries hired by Acragas deserted to the enemy; the Sicilian allies deserted to save themselves. Acragas was left to its fate; the population were allowed to steal out one night and make their escape to Gela. Next day the Carthaginians entered the place, sacked it, and took up their quarters for the winter. In the next yeaV, 405, a treaty was made between Carthage and Syracuse, which gave to Carthage the whole of Sicily to the west of Himera on the north, and of Acragas on the south, and yielded to her as tributaries^